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THE STEAM 

The steam comes back to its vacant dwelling — 

Th, 

We 
And< 
With 

Aknof 
The stea 

The same old steam of the flat before. 
Ah, who shall blame us for madly yelling 

The words forbidden we used of yore? 
E'en as we look at the steam-pipes welling, 

The old "drip drip" can be heard once more, 
The steam comes back to its vacant dwelling. 



lid steam we have known of yore! 
n smel! the heat through the open door, 
eyes grow moist at the pressure's swellin 
inds that at best can be called repelling — 
:k, a squeak, and a muffled roar — 

k to its vacant dwelling. 



WINTER 

When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Mike the milkman blows hi 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And frozen postmen leave the m 

When clothes cost much and food 

This Winter marvel meets my eye; 

The iceman without shame 
Makes daily rounds, his price the s. 



high. 
To wit. 




THE CHAMBERED HAUGHTY-CUSS 

Seek a more stately mansion, my Soul! 

Suited to our bank-roll. 

Leave our low-vaulted flat; 

Find some apartment nobler than that. 

Nearer the place Society is at, 

Till we achieve success 

In some duplex abode among the Haute Noblesse. 




MOVING THE PIANO 

The grand piano was set 

On the tenth apartment's casement. 
A queer position, and yet 
The grand piano was set 
As high as the thing could get, 

Where it was hauled from the basement. 
The grand piano was set — 

And stuck — in the tenth-floor casement. 
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L'ENVOI 

When we've got our last picture — unpacked it, 

And chosen the place it's to bide; 
When the carpet is laid, and we've tacked it. 

And the calcimine patches have dried. 
We shall rest, and faith, we shall need it.— 

Sit down for a bite and a chat; 
Till we come to another May Day, 

And hunt for another flat. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF CHINA 

The Ethiopian came down as a cook to our fold, 
And her garments were gleaming with purple and gold, 
And her letters of recommendation were fine 
As a tenor's press notice, at so much per line. 

Arranged on our shelves all resplendent and clean 
The plates in our pantry at sunset were seen; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
Those plates a week later were shattered and strewn. 

As an Angel of Death all the plates she amassed. 
And she hit off the rim of each cup that she passed; 
Each favorite platter she lifted, to dust; 
Her hands but once heaved and the platter was bust. 
10 



MAGGIE 

I must not say that she was true. 
Nor can I say that she was fair. 

But if you'd tasted of her stew, 
I know you simply wouldn't care. 

Truth! what is truth? That parboiled heart. 
Brown, hot and tender, crisply fried, 

That ham, that huckleberry tart! 

Who cares if she who cooked them lied? 

To whom the cook's day out spells fear. 
We (lost without our tea and scone) 

Ah, let us keep our faith sincere, 
We never could subsist alone. 

But souls whom some benignant breath 
Hath taught at birth to stew and bake. 

They give no love, they keep no faith, 
But what is offered them, they take. 

It was not truth that cooked that breast 
Of lamb — 'twas genius, knowledge deep; 

Maggie, adieu! one man at least 
Is just to her we did not keep. 
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STILL FURTHER INSTRUCTIONS 

You were very reckless, my chauffeur, 

I fear you wiii come to a bad end. 

You dashed about the streets, 

You cut all the corners on two wheels. 

You did not even stay on the right side of the road. 

You will come to a very bad end. 

But you, my new chauffeur. 

You are not old enough to have done much mischief. 

I will buy you a new livery. 

You will pay attention to the signals 

Of the policeman who stands beside the semaphore. 

You will honk the horn at crossing. 

And cast in your lot forever with our family. 
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THE AWAKENING 

She was a phantom of delight 
When first she burst upon our sight, 
She the employment agent sent 
To be our kitchen ornament. 
Her household motions, light and (ret 
And steps of virgin liberty, 
With ref'rences in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet, — 
A creature far too bright and good 
To cook our humble daily food. 
But now I see with fearful eye 
Why other neighbors passed her by. 




A SLAM AT LIFE 

Tell me not in mournful numbers 

That the cook demands a raise; 
That last Five still haunts my slumbers — 

Things have changed since my young days! 

Trust no handmaid, howe'er pleasant; 

Though she bake a pie sublime. 
Though she had her Christmas present. 

She will leave before her time. 

Let us then be up and doing. 

Learn, ourselves, to cook and wait. 

I am tired of pursuing 

Hilda, Bridget, Jane and Kate. 
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A PURPLE COWARD 

I never hired a cook, I vow; 

I like my wife to hire 'em. 
But I can tell you, anyhow, 

I'd rather hire than fire 'em. 




HELP! 

Come into th^ kitchen, Maud, 

For our bad black cook has flown. 

Come into the kitchen, Maud, 
I am here at the range aione; 

And the smeli of burnt bacon is wafted abroad. 
And the smoke in my eyes has blown. 

There has fallen a storage egg 

From my hand to the waiting plate. 
Oh, take it from me, I beg, 

'Twas out of a last year's crate. 
The toast seems to say "Don't drop it here" — 

The coffee-pot moans, "It's fate!" 
The saucepan shrinks from my hand in fear. 

And the puffed oats mutter **We wait". 

Are you coming, my own, my sweet? 

Oh come and be cook instead! 
Pray hasten your laggard feet — 

Why, why did you linger in bed? 
These eggs are not fit to beat. 

They were lain in a century dead. 
If you count upon me to fix something to eat 

We'll feast upon prunes and bread. 
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NIX 

Ask nothing more of me, Sweet; 
All I can give you I give. 

Heart of my heart, had I more. 
More would be laid at your feet; 
But it's expensive to live, 
Let alone trying to soar. 

'Tis my last dollar I give — 

Don't try to touch me for more; 
I've not a single cent. Sweet, 
It's so expensive to live! 
Prices continue to soar; 

Think of the high cost of meat! 

I have but love, and naught more; 
I can but work for you. Sweet; 
He that hath wealth, let him give, 
I can not help you to soar; 
I but buy shoes for your feet, 
Here where it costs so to live. 
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EGGS- 

What makes the housewife's heart turn sick? 

What makes her to perspire? 

It isn't that the price of meat is ever going higher. 

It isn't even sugar that has turned life's wine to dregs. 

It's paying forty blooming cents for half a dozen eggs. 

It's eggs, the eggs — the lovely storage eggs — 
That come upon your table so white and nicely done. 
And when you break 'em open, they run about on legs. 
And you've paid eight cents apiece for every one. 

What makes her husband swear so hard 

When bills are coming in. 

And wife is handing each one out and shaking in her 

skin? 
It isn't beef at sixty cents, it isn't hats or frills. 
But eggs at ninety cents a doz. that stare up from those 

bills. 

Oh the egg, the egg — the necessary egg — 

That enters into cakes and pies and everything that's 

nice — 
We simply have to have 'em even though we steal or 

beg. 
But honest hens should blush to hear the price. 
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A SAD THOUGHT 

It is very hard to think 

The world is full of meat and drink, 
With prices going up, apace. 

In every Christian market- pi ace. 




OWED TO THE SKYLARK 

Hail to thee, blithe grocerl 

'Tis against my will, 
I would have thee know. sir. 

That 1 pay thy bill; 

Sending all my gold to thy rapacious till. 




Higher still and higher 

Rates thou daily wringest; 

Useless is my ire 
At each price thou springest — 
And stinging still dost smile, and s 



tiling ever stingestl 



In thy golden butter. 

In thy sugar-bin, 
Deeds I dare not utter, 

Thou dost do, and grin. 

There's no competition in this town we're in. 

A pale purple grouch or 

Rage will dim my sight, 
When I read your voucher 

For the check I write. 

Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 
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TEXAS-STEER 

Oh, a young Texas steer has come out of the west. 
Through all the wide border his breed was the best; 
And save for the branding, he blemish had nonc,^ 
Though fretted and thirsty he came on the run. 
His price in Chicago ere slaughtered and dressed 
Was just thirteen cents — as the drover confessed. 



But the price did not stay when the killing was done; 

It grew like a river, abated for none; 
And ere he arrived at the butcherman's gate. 
Neat packed in a bag, and not quite up to weight. 

His price had ascended, for, who would have guessed, 

It was twenty per pound, as the packers confessed. 
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But when he had entered in Netherby Hall, 
Past cook and past butler and waitress and all. 
The father spoke up with a naughty bad word. 
And even the grandma said faintly: "Absurd!" 
For the price of the roast, cooked and flavored for zest. 
Was sixty-five per, as the housewife confessed. 



PHANTASMAGORIA 

He thought he saw some venison made into a ragout. 
He looked again, and saw it was a veg-e-table stew. 
"It's all that I could find," she said; "you've got to 
make it do." 

He thought he saw a sirloin steak, with onions thickly 

spread. 
He looked again, and saw it was a loaf of baker's bread; 
"It's smaller than it used to be, but yet it's fresh," she 
said. 

He thought he saw a roasting duck, — the vision made 

him shriek; 
He looked again, and saw it was two drum-sticks and 

a beak. 
"We ought to eat them now," she said, "I saved them 

from last week." 

He thought he saw a steaming dish, heaped high with 

pork and beans; 
He looked again, and saw it was some dandelion greens. 
"I picked them in the yard," she said, "they're quite 

within our means." 
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He thought he saw upon his plate an omelet souffle; 
He looked again, and saw it was a little heap of hay. 
Come, won't you pass your plate again?" — he loudly 
answered, "Neigh!" 
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SIGH NO MORE, LADIES 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more. 

Tradesmen deceive you ever; 
The price of eggs is sure to soar, 

It will be constant never; 
Then sigh not so, but let it go 

And be ye blithe and bonny; 
Just let your husbands bear the wo 

And call for money, money. 



Sing no more ditties, sing no mo'e 

Economy's confusion; 
The price of meats will ebb and flow. 

And hens are Jn collusion. 
Men eat, you know! Then sigh not si 

But be you blithe and bonny; 
Your husbands' incomes gaily blow 

And call for money, money. 
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ON HIS BROKENESS 

When I consider how my salary's spent, 

Long ere it's due, and nothing put aside; 

E'en my insurance, which till death should hide. 
Is mortgaged useless, though my soul was bent 
To keep it in reserve and so present 

A true account when debtors come to chide. 
"Why want more clothes; doth not our love abide?" 
I fondly asked. But Mary, to prevent 
That question, quickly answers, "But we need 
The clothes to keep you true to us; who best 

Wears a lace yoke, she pleases best." My state 
Is one of brokeness. So I write with speed 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest. 

For lo, the process servers stand and wait. 
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OUGHT I 

How have I labored. 

How have I not labored 

To collect my facts and figures. 

To give these elements a sum and a centre. 

My income was pleasant as the sunlight and as fluid. 

How have I labored to find my exemptions. 

To find for my gifts a name and a place. 

How have I labored to bring my facts into separation. 

I have loved and boasted of a large income — 

But I have rejoiced over a shadow. 

I beseech you enter my life 

Income Tax Advisors, 

1 beseech you answer 
When I question you. 
Tell me of my exemptions, 

Or how I may suddenly acquire 
Several more dependent children. 
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THE BELLS 

Hear the mellow front-door bells. 

Tinkling bells. 

What impatient waiting callers their persistent note 

foretells! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they sharply claim their right! 
And the summons of their notes. 
All out of tune. 

Through the empty kitchen floats 
To the kitchen-maid that listens while she gloats 
On the moon. 

Then, from out the telephone 

There comes another summons in a dominating tone. 
It impels. 
For it tells 

Of some furious 'phoning swells. 

While the still continued ringing of the front-door bells. 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells. 
Routs her out and sharp reminds her she had better 

mind the bells. 
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SERENADE TO INSOMNIA 

Stars of the summer nights, 
You're alt that silence keeps; 

Songs, gongs and distant fights, — 
She weeps, our baby weeps. 

Moon of the early morn! 

Peace comes as daylight creeps. 
I-IarkI in the cold gray dawn, 

She sweeps, our slavey sweeps. 




HARK! HARK! 

Hark! Hark! the clock its signal rings, 

And Phoebe should arise. 
'Tis time the water-kettle sings, 

And sleep still seals her eyes. 
The blinking dairymen begin 

To wake us with their cries. 
The range-coal's waiting in the bin — 

My kitchen-maid, arise. 
Arise, arise! 
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REALISTS 

Next door soprano. 

Why do you screech and screech? 

Do you dream some day to hit high C? 

Up-stairs tenor, 

Why do you sing and sing? 

Do you hope 

To reach the sky? 

All you victrolas. 

Why do you talk and talk, and talk? 
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THE AGENT 

0, Swampville banks are wild and fair. 

And Cowhurst woods are green, 
And you may gather garlands there 

Would grace a summer queen." 
And as I rode by Manor Hall 

Upon the morning train. 
An agent, sitting on a wall 

Was singing this refrain: 



"0, Swampville banks are fresh and fair, 
And Cowhurst woods are swell. 
I'd rather own a house-lot there. 
Than the Vanderbilt Hotel." 

"If, agent, thou wouldst conjure me 

To leave my life in town. 
Thou first must show what life lead ye 

That dwell by dale and down. 
If thou canst show the cost of feed 

Is less than I now pay, 
Then to the greenwood shall I speed 

As blythe as Queen of May." 

Yet sang he, "Swampville's simply great. 
And Cowhurst woods are greater. 

I'd rather own this here estate. 
Than the Century Theayter." 
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"0, agent singing on the wall 
About yon villa site, 
I do not scorn your siren call — 
Are you suburbanite?" 
"An agent, lady, blows his horn- — 
He's paid to blow it pretty. 
I earn my money here each morn; 
My borne is in the city," 

Yet sang he, "Swampville's full of view. 
And Cowburst woods of berries. 

I'd rather own this lot or two. 
Than Delmonico's and Sherry's." 




A FAREWELL ACT 

Farewell, ye hallways dark and long, 

The wretch's destinie: 
The hourly trains ido not take long 

To yonder grewiwood tree. 

Sae rantingly, sae. wantonly 

Sae dauntingly ^aed he. 
Who'd bought a little house and lot 

Beside the greenwood tree. 

Oh what is death but parting breath? 

In other flats of yore 
I faced the foe, and ere I go 

ril sass this janitor! 

(Pray lift that chair with extra care 

And place it in the van) 
Too much I've borne both night and morn, 

I'll swat that furnace man. 

I've lived a life of dirt and strife. 
The steam heat reached not me; 

It burns my heart I must depart 
And not avenged be. 

Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 

Sae dauntingly gaed he. 
Who owned a little house and lot 

Beside the greenwood tree. 
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SETTLED 

Wife and mother, chaste and fair. 
Now the children are asleep. 

Seated in thy cedar chair 

State in wonted manner keep. 

I've a wondrous appetite. 

Let the meal be served aright. 

Moving day, let not thy shade 

Dare itself to interpose. 
Lunch and breakfast both were made 

Picnics; now the day doth close. 
Bless us with a wished sight, — 
Napkins fair and silver bright. 

Lay thy apron soiled apart. 

And that frown that makes me shiver; 
Give unto my longing heart 

Space to breathe, how short soever. 
Let us have an hour's respite, — 
Let us dine in peace tonight. 
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SUNRISE O'ER THE BRONX 
A Cinematic Rhapsody 

Note: Poetry today has overthrown all confining definitions of the 
past. Emancipated poets are discovering that Pegasus may not only 
be trained to lie down and roll over, or sit up and beg, but he will jump 
through a hoop, neighing sonorously the while. For generations we 
have thoughtlessly used the phrase, "poetry of motion." It has re- 
mained for a new group of cinematic poets to harness motion as well as 
sound to their art. Cinematic poems are intended for public readings; 
and as in all other recent developments of the art of poesy, much de- 
pends upon the audience. The author does not claim for this humble 
effort anything more than that it is a forerunner, dedicated to a little 
group of devoted liberals from whom much will be heard some day, if 
they are not hung in the meantime. 

E'en as the new-spread snow-drifts whiter seem 
Which whitely edge a black and swirling stream. 
So here with the vast city at its gate 
Silence itself becomes accentuate. 

Audience sits in accentuated silence. 
An usher will drop a pin. 

Still is the hour that comes before the dawn 

To be read in whisper 

In deep primeval woods where caverns yawn 

Audience yawns deeply 

Of unknown depth twixt dark mysterious trees; 
Yet here it is more still. The waking breeze 
Poet stretches arms above head as tho' waking 

Tells of a city lying close about, 
And carries rumors of the early shout 
And rattle, and the matutinal din 
And turmoil as the waking hours begin. 

Audience makes noises of city. Pound chairs rhythmically 
on floor, for elevated railroad. 

Far off a cock crow; then the drowsy honks 
Of water-fowl that drift upon the Bronx. 

Poet crows. 
Audience honks. 
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Dawn's reveille! the tall reeds, every one. 
Quivering, bend to greet the rising sun. 
Audience quivers and bends, lithely. 

What sound is that? Fierce exiles in their dens 
Roused from fond dreams of jungles and far fens 
Pace to and fro on softly padding feet. 

Poet paces to and fro, occasionally interrupting his own lines 

with deep growls 

And grumble deeply. Answering parakeet 
And brilliant neighbors plumed in gold and (ire 
Scream from their prisons of enclosing wire. 

Audience screams, parrot fashion, peering through rungs of 

chairs in front. 

Their world is wakening. Now the leopard wails 

Poet wails. 

Toward chattering simians swinging by their tails. 

Audience climb backs of chairs in front of them, chattering 

violently. 

While there in prairiedog-town every beast 
Kneels by his kiosk, facing toward the east. 
Audience kneel on seats facing east. 

Even the fishes swimming in the pool 
Mouth prismic bubbles 'neath the ripples cool. 
And old Sea lion, Neptune in disguise, 
Swoshes and grunts his greeting to the skies. 

Audience make a noise like a fish, mouthing bubbles, while 

poet swashes to and fro on platform, grunting. If 

pitcher of water has been provided, he splashes it. 

The meadow sings in praise of Phoebus* name 
And all creation shouts The dawn has came. 

Poet crouches behind desk, rising slowly with sunlike smile, 

fingers extended above head like rays, while audience 

shout last line in chorus. 
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THE CAT 

Our cat comes on noiseless gray feet. 

It sits looking 

Out of the doorway. 

On silent haunches. 

Then moves into the fog. 

Dog-gone it. 

Why don't it catch the mice? 



.ij*- 
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THE DEATH TRAP 

I am the dark trap, I am the last lover, 

My jaws shajl welcome you when the cat's jaws are 

tired. 
I stand as she does, patient in the darkness. 
Waiting to catch you whom she had so desired. 

Safe in my bridal place, comforted by cheese bits, 
You shall lie quietly, I can promise that. 
I ask no merriment, no pretense of gladness. 
You shall sleep, murmuring it might have been the 
cat. 
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SEMPER FIDO 

I am the receptacle 

For all that is not wanted in the kitchen. 

Bones, 

Scraps, 

Odds and ends from plates. 

Potato peelings, — 

The cook 

Feeds them to me, 

Whether 

I like them or not. 

Is my name 

Garbage Pail? 

No! 

It is Fido. 
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THE LOST TREASURE 

Just for a handful of silver she left us. 

Just for a raise, though I gave her my coat. 
Sought the one gift of which fortune bereft us — 

Went to our neighbors, and we are the goat. 
They with their gold to give lured her with ducats, 

Gave her three evenings, and callers allowed; 
Though all our china had gone in her service 

We'd have forgiven her, we are not proud, — 
We that had coddled her, praised her and honored her. 

Lived on her wild and magnificent pie. 
Learned her Slav language, caught her weird accent; 

Hers were the orders to boil or to fry. 
Bridget was of us, Millie worked for us, 

Jane, Sally, all left us — we mourn not their graves; 
She alone, lured by the greed of a neighbor. 

She's the ungratefulest one of our slaves. 
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THE HEART OF MY HOME 

A poet murmured to me 
"My house is a thing of life — 

My home has a pulsing heart." 

And the idea looked good. 

And I thought, "1 will furbish up that line 

And use it myself now and again." 

So to our next guest I murmured 

In poetic tones, 

Like a ventriloquist fetching his voice up 

Out of the cellar.— 
"This house of ours is a sentient being; 

Enter, and we will guide you 

Straight to the warm, true heart of it". 

And then I wondered 

Where in thunder that was. 

The reception hall was out of the question. 

Our precious little ones 

Had frozen it out 

By leaving the front door open. 

And our guest slipped on two marbles 

And fell over a sled at the foot of the stairs. 

The dining room wouldn't do 

Between meals. 

Nothing but a bare table and chairs;— 

A pulsing heart ought to be on the job 

All the time. 
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Ordinarily I could depend on the living room. 

But She had been house-cleaning 

And it looked like a Natural History Museum 

Closed for repairs, — 

Full of stuffed animals, mostly four-legged. 

All shrouded in sheets. 

The kitchen,** I cried. 

Ah, there is the source of all our strength, 

There are the sacred fires 

Where incense burns to our Penates'*. 

And we went there. 

And the cook was boiling onions 

While the stove smoked. 

In our desperation we flew into the cellar 

And bid our guest feel the warm furnace 

And listen to the knocking of the steam pipes. 

Verily, every little mansion 

Has a heart-beat all its own. 

My home has as much personality as anybody's. 

With a pulsing heart somewhere. 

My mistake lay 

In trying to show it up. 

A poet should stick to generalizations. 
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UNRECOMMENDED 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 

Not distant from my door; 
A maid whom there was none to praise,- 

She'd never worked before. 

She advertised. How could I know 
How true that ad. might be? 

My neighbor found her first, and oh 
The difference to mel 
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A DESPERATE SUBURBANITE TO A MAID 

Come live with us and be our maid, 
And you will amply be repaid 
By birds and flowers, tree and field. 
And all the joys the suburbs yield. 



THE REPLY 

If country life were what you've sung. 
If truth dwelt on employer's tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with you and mind your stove. 

But flowers do fade, and winter's cold. 
And masters rage, and ladies scold. 
And country life is lonely. Mum, 
And so I think I will not come. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 

We can not kindle when we will 
The fire that in the stove resides; 

The chimney draweth, then is still; 
A mystery the draft abides. 

But fires in hours of insight planned. 

Can be in hours of failure fanned. 

With bleeding hands and aching feet 
We pile up wood, lay coal on coal; 

We stand the smoke, the gas, the heat 
Through hours of labored self-control. 

Not till the absent cook return 

All we have built do we discern. 
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Then she, whose discontent we dread. 
Lest she another place should seek, 

See on her face a glow is spread, 
Amazement vast subdues her cheek. 
"Sure, such a fire Tve never seen! 

You must have used the kerosene!** 
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VERS LIBRE 

We walked into her garden. 

Glistening dew lay freshly on the buds and blades. 

Such violation of the virgin day was not my wont. 

But she, my gentle hostess, — she had bade me. 

When each wished each good night she then had said 
"You are a poet; 

So before the world's astir 

I would see my dear garden through your eyes!** 

She would have led me by her roses 

And her heliotropes. 

Ah yes, I know her kind! — 

Sniffing those same world-old conventional perfumes 

Time after time; 

Affecting new wonder in some stilted phrase. 

Not I! 

I had noted well the labyrinth of paths 

As I had looked from my high chamber window. 

(And e*en if I had not, *t would matter not; 

My scent grows keener day by day for what I seek). 

So, despite her gentle guiding pressure on my arm 

I led us toward the rearward entrance of her house. 

There, behind a mockery of little evergreens and 

Such-like stuff, we came upon 

The Garbage Can. 
"I knew,** she said in friendly mild appeal, — 
"You did not need to show me.*' 

Did not need! — Aha, she had not known 

That all the roses in her garden. 

All the tiger lilies, quaint snap-dragons. 

Even rare exotics and the like 

Were colorless and odorless to me, — 

All the palms and potted plants were commonplace 
to me 

Beside this Garbage Can. 
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So I held her, while I pawed the contents. 

Here were stories hid that only lacked a reader, — 

Secrets here of her own household. 

Ever and anon I turned to feed upon 

The startled wonder in her eyes. 

Nor cared I if the tribute that she paid 

Was for the stuff I pawed, or me that pawed it. 

That look was what I wanted, — 

I, the free-poet. 



FROM THE SPOON GIVERS' ANTHOLOGY 

Where are Ella, Kate, Mag, Lizzie and Edith, 

The perfect cook, Ihe clumsy^hand, the loud, the proud, the 

dippy one? 
All, all, are wording in a Mill. 

Do you remember Ella — 

She who generally went about 

The kitchen in her stocking feet 

And had to be reminded day by day 

To put on something clean 

For table-waiting? 

Yes, she could cook — I must say that for her. 

Though Epicurus couldn't have discovered 

What she put into things. 

She didn't care — 

And never read the labels. 

One time she served us 

Those rare lily bulbs that Uncle George had sent. 

She thought them onions. 

Perhaps I did speak over harshly then. 

And now she too is working in the mill, 

With all nights out as well as Sundays. 
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BEREFT 

Oh Lilla, where art thou? 

There are little white crumbs 

Under my feet. 

I smell stale food. 

And the water isn't hot enough 

To wash the butter off the dishes. 

It smears onto the dishcloth and then off again 

Onto something else. 

Things have boiled over into the gas stove. 

My God, the beds aren't made! 

Oh Lilla, where art thou? 
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QUEEN OF THE DAY 

You must wake and call me early, call me early, mother 

dear; 
To-morrow'll be the hardest day of all the glad New 

Year — 
Of all the glad New Year, mother, the hardest, hottest 

day. 
For I'm to get the meals, mother, our cook has gone 

away. 




MAUVAIS AMY 

(This sort of verse is, in the words of James M. Flagg, quite inexpen- 
sive, though not entirely free) 

Prose and verse commingled polyphonically, pro- 
fusely, prismatically, perfectly, are inadequate to 
describe you. Wrinkled, evil, stony-hearted, mum- 
mied form of fruit departed, gladly would I choke an 
enemy with you, but shamefacedly proffer you to a 
friend, though 'twere with a golden spoon, necessary 
prunel 
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SUNDAYS, FOR INSTANCE 

Once in a while but not often. 

You are so cold, 

So cheerless. 

You rustle like dead leaves in autumn, 

Inviting me with no steaming aroma. 

As a fireman stokes an engine, 

I shovel you in. 

And am stoked but uncomforted. 

Grape-nuts, corn-flakes, force, 

All sorts of puffed things, — 

Once in a while but not often. 

SATED 

• 

If a shredded wheat biscuit 

Reminded me 

Of anything else under heaven, 

I would put that thing 

Out of my life 

Forever. 
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MOVING-SONG 

Waken, wife and children gay; 
On the woodland dawns the day. 
All the moving men are here, 
Burlap, vans and moving gear. 
Hounds are in their kennels belling. 
Cats, canaries, whistling, yelling; 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they; 
Waken cook and handmaid, pray. 

Waken, this is moving-day. 
The mist still lingers, damp and gray. 
Springlets from the roof are streaming. 
Last night's lamps are dully gleaming; 
All the week we've busy been. 
Packing truck and sweeping clean. 
Now at last we chant our lay — 
Off to town, hooray, hooray! 

Louder, louder chant the lay; 
Waken, wife and children gay. 
Tell the servants mirth and glee 
Love to dwell in towns, as we. 
Tom, stern van-man, will not balk; 
Trains and cars are fleet as hawk. 
Think of this and rise with day. 
Sprightly cook and housemaid gay. 
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JUMBO VAN GO 
I. 
I beheld a moving van creeping thro' the black, 
Backing to the curb stone with a deep cut track. 
I heard the boom of the van man's roar. 
And a hard hst beat on our white front door. 




Up the stairs with a yell and shout 
Jumbo's van men came to move us out; 
Fat black bucks with feet unstable. 
Reeled and foundered on our polished table. 
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One poked the pictures with the handle of a broom. 

Jerked the piano as hard as he was able, 

Boom, boom, boom. 

Held my umbrella which he shook in derision, 

Opened it before me to shut out my vision. 

III. 

Down the stairs with a thump and a bound, 

Went a barrel of china with a crashing sound. 

Drunken van men with a hoop and call 

Danced our furniture thro' the hall. 

The noise of our movers scared the town 

But they guyed the policemen and laughed them down. 

IV. 

So we sing to all neighbors with a mournful air, 
As we think of those scalawags prancing there, 
'Move with care. 
Move with care, 
Be careful what you do — 
Don't let Jumbo, 
The big van Jumbo, 
Move you too! 
Move you too! 
Move you too!" 
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THE BOARDING-HOUSE 

The gnashing teeth bit hard 
On a firm and rib-bound roast, 

And the boarders 'gainst a table scarred 
The leaden biscuit tossed. 

And they frowned with inward storm 
As they scanned the dishes o'er. 

And recognized in a chowdered form 
The things they'd seen before. 

Not as the conqueror comes. 
Stirred by the trumpet's yell. 

They came at the yearn of empty tums 
And the sounding supper-bell. 

Amid the meal they sang 

Small tales of tardy ones, 
And eyed with ill-concealed pang 

Each other's sauce and buns. 

A dame in watered silk 

Who sat beside the urn. 
Smiled coldly as she thinned the milk 

And doled to each in turn. 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amid that hungry group. 
Why had they come to wither there 

And mumble o'er their soup? 

There was woman's hungry eye 

Seeking an extra roll; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high 

Guarding the sugar-bowl. 
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